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THOUGHTS FOR THE HOUR. 


NO, VIII. 


“To work rightly, to work effectually, we must 
work from God, consciously, faithfully, piously, from 
God. His Christ must be our leader; His Spirit 
our law, His will our motive. Not as of ourselves 
alone, but out of Him must our power come.” 

F, W. R. 

It is far more satisfactory to trace the steps of 
Progress than of declension, yet we are forced to 
admit that much in religious principle and practice, 
which was most valuable, while faithfully main- 
tained by the Society of Friends, is being swept away; 
and it seems the duty of those who notice the tide 
of defection, and revolution, and think they per- 
ceive whence it flows, to extend a word of warning 
lest some who earnestly desire to keep a straight- 
forward and safe course, may inadvertently be 

Tawn into the same current. 

Looking back over a period of forty years or 
More, it may be true that Friends, notwithstanding 
the bright lights, and shining examples of Christian 
devotion that still adorned their ranks, and their 

bors in various mission fields, were not sufficient- 
yalive to opportunities for religious service, and 

€ spiritual vision of too many had become dimmed 
by the mists of worldliness. 
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Portry —At Last—A Prayer for Peace 
Summary or News 


When the stormy days of persecution, in which 
many sealed their testimony with their lives, had 
passed away; when more humane counsels pre- 
vailed, and popular feeling proclaimed liberty of 
conscience ; it is not strange, for it is only history: 
repeating itself, that a degree of apathy was found 
creeping over the Society, that outward prosperity 
had an effect in deadening its spiritual life, and love 
of ease, to some extent, paralyzed its missionary 
zeal. It must be clear, however, to every unpre- 
judiced mind, that its decline could not be arrested, 
and its former activity restored, by reversing the 
order under which George Fox and his coadjutors 
so successfully worked. The error with many who 
saw and lamented the unhealthy conditions con- 
sisted in applying remedies, which so far from 
reaching and curing the malady, only served to aggra- 
vate and extend it. Instead of giving closer atten- 
tion to the teaching and guidance of Him, who had 
first gathered the Society, laid out its work, and led 
it into fields of noble service ; and who alone could 
vitalize and restore its waning energies; an at- 
tempt was made to accomplish the desired result 
by feeble human means, by mere surface applications, 
and by aseries of experiments borrowed largely from 
other systems of worship. But while thus drifting 
away from its ancient and safe moorings, and fol- 
lowing the lead of professed reformers, step after 
step has been taken in departure from the true 
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light and leading, many have been startled to find 
in what a maze of confusion and contradiction and 
inconsistency their disloyalty to Christ has :nvolved 
them, and are endeavoring to retrace their steps, to 
recover the old land-marks, and return to the paths 
trodden by faithful disciples of former days, who 
were earnestly engaged to uphold the standard of 
primitive Christianity. And for these, as for all, how 
needful is the prayer, ‘‘ Lord increase my faith,” 
for is it not a want of faith in the all-sufficiency of 
Christ to instruct His children, to qualify them for 
His service, and appoint to each one his portion of 
work that has led so many to search for other 
helps, and thus, by breaking the only reliable bond 
of unity, scattering and dividing, and weakening 
our influence as a religious community. 

If there has seemed at times a want of life in our 
meetings for worship, and the religious interest of 
many has wazed cold, it could not be expected, 
from Friends’ stand-point, that new life, and a 
deeper spiritual experience could be secured by the 
introduction of reading, music, a settled pastorate, 
or any ritualistic observances, the tendency of 
which is to divert the attention from the teaching 
of the Living Word, which never fails, and never 
misleads. A modern writer has truly said, that 
‘« Ritualism tends directly to ossify and destroy the 
higher life of faith.” 

George Fox, in defining what he believed to 
be his divinely appointed mission, used the follow- 
ing plain and forcible words: 

** When the Lord God and His Son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach His ever- 
lasting gospel and kingdom, I was glad that I was 
commanded to turn people to that inward light, 
spirit and grace by which all might know their sal- 
vation, and their way to God, even that Divine 
Spirit which would lead them into all truth, and 
whick I infallibly knew would never deceive any. 
. By this divine power and Spirit of God, and the 
light ot Jesus, I was to bring people off from all 
their own ways, to Christ, the new and living way, 
and from their churches which men had made and 
gathered, to the church in God, the general as- 
sembly written in heaven, which Christ is the head 
of ; and off from the world’s teachers made by men, 
to learn of Christ, who is the way, the truth, and 
the life, of whom the Father said, ‘ This is my be- 
loved Son, hear ye Him.’ I was to bring people 
off from all the world’s fellowships, and prayings 
and singings which stood in forms without power, 
that their fellowships might be in the Holy Ghost, 
and in the eternal Spirit of God, and I was to bring 
them off from all their beggarly rudiments with their 
schools, and colleges for making ministers of Christ, 
who are indeed ministers of their own making, but 
not of Christ’s, and I was moved to declare against 
all that preached, and not freely, as being such as 
had not received freely from Christ.” 

And this testimony met a hearty response from 
the valiant band, who, with George Fox, were in- 
strumental in gathering a Society claiming to be 
the ‘- Fiiends of Christ,’’ and proving their loyalty 
to Him by loving and faithful following, and a 


similar response should certainly not be want; 
from us, who profess to hold the same Christian 
views, 

It is the practical denial of the Headship of Chrig 
in His church, and the priesthood of all believers 
which may be regarded, not only as a root of the 
manifest defection which we so much deplore, but 
also as a cause of its continuance; and only as we 
cease from our own inventions to popularize our 
worship and carry on our work, only as we are 
prepared to wait with whole-hearted devotion uy 
Him, to whom it is declared the gathering of the 
people must be, and to accept His teaching, whether 
in silence or through His servants, that we cap 
look for such a revival of true life amongst us ag 
shall restore to the Society of Friends its former 
vigor, and enable it to uphold with strong and 
loving hands the banner which was given it to be 
displayed because of the truth. When the Old 
Banner shall thus be unfurled, and the many voices 
that are now confusing honest and earnest inquirers 
shall give place to the heavenly refrain, ‘ One js 
our Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren," 
is it too much to hope and expect that while many 
within our borders have proved recreant to their 
trust, multitudes who are yearning for a more satis. 
fying Christian experience than they have yet found 
in other denominations may be led to unite in re 
ligious fellowship with us? 

Let us, then, taking counsel of Christ and not of 
our fears, be ‘‘ strong and of good courage,” not 
lowering, but upholding with steady hand the 
standard of Christian faith and practice bequeathed 
us by our ancestors, and not reverting to lower, but 
advancing to higher stages of Christian experience 
and service. There is a comforting and encour- 
aging truth in the poet’s words, 

“ Keep but the model safe, 
New men will rise to study it.” 
Newburyport, Third mo. 26. 


G, W.¢, 


—_———_+o- —______ 


From The Interchange. 
WHY I BECAME A FRIEND. 


Nine persons out of ten with whom I make new 
acquaintance, after exhausting their questions a 
to the climate of my native country and how ! 
like America, etc., are sure to catechize what church 
I attend; and when I tell them that Igo to 
Friends’ Meeting, it is almost sure that they echo 
back my answer in a peculiar tone of surprise, 
and with a look of good humored incredulity and 
very often with a suppressed smile. Then, if the 
interrogator is curious enough, a succession of 
questions follow, which, as I am fond of being 
cross-examined, I take pains to answer. “A 
Quaker Meeting? How did you get to likeit? 
There are no Quakers in Japan. And they? etc, 
etc., are some of the questions. To answer these, 
is to write a religious chapter of my autobiography 
which even in this memoir-writing age, it 18 (0 
early for me to do. Let us call it a testimony, 
and as such I claim the indulgence of Friends 0 
hear how their manner of thought and living bas 
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one trained in widely different social 
grcumstances. 

In a northern island of my country, there is a 
jitle town which is well known among the Chris- 
fian circle of the land. Here, some eleven years 

an Imperial College was founded and several 
American gentlemen were engaged as instructors. 
the earnest and persevering efforts of one of 
em, now deceased, the Bible was introduced as an 
priate work for the study of Ethics. So en- 
iggetically and dexterously did this Professor work 
iat within a year, a few of the students made a 
blic profession of Christianity, and when a new 
tas of Freshmen came in, these few worked zeal- 
wsly among them, the result being the harvest of 
yme souls. The American gentleman who thus 
ted the seed returned home after a year’s stay, 
ving his little flock with no visible guide or 
gard. They formed a Bible class to meet twice 
wery Sunday, and as there was no ordained 
preacher, each preached whenever he had whereof 
jopreach. Everybody who felt like praying, did 
w. They had no creed, except a covenant among 
themselves, embodying just the fundamental be- 
lef of evangelical Christianity. -Iu the absence 
fany written authority, a hot discussion which 
ms wont to moot up among young students, was 
generally settled by an appeal to Barnes’ Notes, 
audwhen one was not convicted, a higher tribunal 
vs found in Lange’s Commentaries. Within the 


College walls, they had to bear the judging of of- 


fcials and to accept the challenge of unbelievers. 
h combating with the latter, the assistance of 
many divines was called, Butler, Christlieb and 
liddon being the principal, old Paley being not 
the less important. The little emphatically mili- 
unt church with less than twenty members, hold. 
ing prayer meetings and Bible studies in the Col- 
lge rooms of its members by turns, went on 
struggling but never failing. They had no music, 
W singing: there being no Minister, there was no 
miter baptism, no eucharist. The little church 
few steadily and now numbers more than sixty 
members, including both sexes, but the organiza- 
lon is as primitive, plain and simple, as could be. 

Beginning my Christian career under such cir- 
Cimsiances, it was with much disappointment that 
lattend the «« Swell? Churches of this country. I 
boked in vain for personal element in the congre- 
ftion. The division of labor seemed to be car- 
ted even to matters of religion, so that while one 
party only talks another only hears and a third 
outside of the church only swears. In some 
thurches, indeed, I heard many personal testi- 
lonies, but these being in most cases, given with 
mich demonstration, and not in quietness and 
tonfidence, they did not affect me as favorably as 
ty ought to have done; for in our country self- 
bassession is deemed one of the noblest virtues of 
manhood, and a demonstrative trait is not much 
umired, Then too, the rich display of costume, 
© contrary to the simple garb and the sombre 

‘or of our congregation at home, was peculiarly 

ul to my mind. I made ample allowance ! 


for the high standard of living in this country, 
but even after deducting all this allowance, there 
still remain many things that looked mere super- 
fluities. 

I yearned for simplicity, for a place where’ re- 
ligion is more personal, but I found none. In this 
dismal mood of mind, I was once walking with a 
friend, when, as we passed a plain building, we 
saw several people coming out. I asked my friend: 
what the building was. ‘*This is Friends’ Meet- 
ing House. The Quakers are nice people.’? This 
was not the first time I heard of Quakers. Even 
while I was at home, I remember reading an ac- 
count of William Penn signing the treaty with In- 
dians. An article in Harper's Monthiy about the 
rise of Friends, was not forgotten. From Carlyle, 
I learned to admire George Fox. Elizabeth Fry’s 
name was more or less familiar. The only living 
Friend of whom I heard, and for whom I felt 
and still feel highest admiration, was John Bright. 
These scrappy informations, in addition to the 
phrase ‘‘ the spirit moves’’ which I often heard 
my teacher speak by way of joke, and the use of 
‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘ thou,” were all the knowledge I 
had of the Society of Friends ; and all these flashed 
into my mind, when my friend said, ‘‘ This is 
Friends’ Meeting House.’’ The earliest oppor- 
tunity to attend the Meeting was not neglected. 
When Ientered the Meeting House, for the first 
time in my life, B. B. was preaching and after 
him several followed. What the first impressions 
of Quakerism were, it is needless for me to say. 
That I still attend it speaks for itself. That Iam 
not a solitary one of my race whom Friends” 
principles impress with peculiar force, is evident 
from the Macedonian call that comes from the 
Friends in my country. Inazo Oa. 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WoMEN.—Governor 
Martin of Kansas, who was expected to veto the 
bill lately passed by the Legislature of that State 
granting municipal suffrage to women, has instead 
approved the bill and it is now a law. Therefore, 
the women of Kansas will hereafter be able to vote 
at city elections, or for the election of Mayors, 
Councilmen and other city officials. The theory of 
those who advocate municipal suffrage for women 
is, that the women will throw their influence and 
cast their votes on the side of law and order, and 
thus help to relieve cities from being governed by 
the criminal or lawless class, which very often 
holds the balance of power. Kansas will, therefore, 
make the first experiment in this line. The in- 
terest which has most earnestly fought this innova- 
tion has been the liquor interest, and supple- 
mentary to that the gamblers and licentious people 
generally. If it will help in relieving cities of all 
trace of rule by these lower ambitious classes, and 
if it will help prohibition in banishing the saloon 
and in wiping out the last vestiges of the liquor 
traffic, together with their attendant gambling 
shops and houses of even worse repute, it is some- 
thing to be sincerely welcomed by all good people. 
—Jowa State Register. 
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THE RUSSIAN TOLSTOI’S FABLE OF NON- 
RESISTANCE. 


In the /ndependent there is a translation of a long 
fable of Count Leo Tolstoi’s, entitled ‘« Ivan, the 
Fool.” The moral of the fable is to show the ex- 
cellence of peace and non-resistance, and a con- 
tented agricultural life, as opposed to all the suppo- 
“sitious honor and glory of the military career, and 
the greed for gold and luxurious possessions which 
so frequently beset those who betake themselves to 
commercial pursuits. 

Briefly told, a well-to-do peasant has three sons 
and a daughter, to wit, Semyon the warrior, Taras 
the merchant, Ivan the fool (the daughter) and Me- 
lanya, the long-eared, who is dumb. Semyon and 
Taras ask their father to have their portions set off 
to them, to which he agrees if Ivan does not object. 
Ivan is very willing, and busily attends to his 
plowing, planting and other farm work, his dumb 
sister keeping house for him. Semyon goes off to 
the wars, and Taras to his merchandizing. 


Meanwhile, Satan calls to himself three imps, 
-whom he instructs to overcome the brothers and 
stir up discord. Semyon and Taras manage to run 
‘through with their money, but when the imps essay 
to anger Ivan, he catches one of them on his plow- 
share, and another he impales on his scythe-point, 
and only gives them their freedom when the first 
tells him how he may make soldiers out of the sheaves 
of wheat, and the other how he may coin money 
out of the oak leaves. Semyon and Taras, without 
means, coming to the home of Ivan the Fool, are 
civilly treated and invited to stay as long as they 
please ; but learning that Ivan can raise soldiers out 
of his sheaves and gold out of the oak leaves, they 
-soon become clamorous for the favors. 
ivan is very generous, and gives them what they 
swant. So Semyon goes off to the wars again, waxes 
mighty and becomes a Tsar, and Taras also, going 
into commerce, becomes another Tsar. Likewise 
the same elevation happens to Ivan, through a 
piece of good fortune in healing the daughter of 
the king, and in getting her for his wife. Satan is 
again disturbed, and believes he will now under- 
take to overthrow the brothers himself, and not 
trust the task to his imps. Semyon he sets to 
craving the possessions of a neighboring prince; a 
war ensues, and Semyon is ruined. Taras is next 
taken in hand, and through speculation and wrong 
methods of trade, he also is discomfited. Next 
comes the turn of Ivan the Fool—Satan giving out 
to Ivan and his people that to work with one’s 
‘brains is an infinitely easier way to live than to toil 
with the hands, and becoming over fatigued, round- 
shouldered and callous-handed. Ivan, however, 
though styled a ‘‘ fool,” gives evidence of being 
singularly level-headed, so Satan’s cunning lessons 
return upon his own pate, he retires in chagrin, 
and Ivan and his people live on contented and 
happy. One episode of Ivan’s reign (omitted in 
place) is an irruption of soldiers from the dominion 
of his neighbor. When they first make their entry 
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into the land, Ivan’s people go on with their re 
pursuits as though the soldiers’ coming did not , 
all concern them. Disconcerted at this, the y 
diers go back to their prince, and tell him they} 
failed to find any army to fight. The prince the, 
upon tells them to go ahead, burn and kill, 
they would find their hands full. 
instructions, they begin to burn and kill. Two, 
three villages and their occupants are treated j 
this manner; then they go back to the prince, gj 
up their weapons, and let him know they were y 
made for such a mean business as slaughtering q 
setting fire to the houses of a people who had ney 
done them any harm. 


fable, says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding all his powers, 
though making out a good case for the work of 
hand against the work of the head, in ‘Ivan, 
Fool,’ Tolstoi fails, nevertheless, to convince hi 
readers that his doctrine is not, after all, only 
fool’s scheme.”’ 


ing his military post and honors, and by retiri 
to the country and entering into the humble m 
suits of the peasant farmers on his estates, that 
looks upon peace and non-resistance as entird 
practical principles—hardly to be called in a Chri 
tian paper ‘‘ a fool’s scheme ’’—except, mayhap,i 
the sense of consenting to be ‘‘a fool for Chris 
sake.” 
this doctrine. 
be read by thousands, perhaps by millions of th 
Russian people, and the Czar will scarcely bea 
to charge upon the eminent writer the crime ¢ 
having scattered broadcast a Nihilist firebrand. 
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The /ndependent, editorially remarking on { 




































But Count Tolstoi has shown, by his relinqui 

























Not all the wise of the earth can recei 
The fable of Tolstoi will doubtle 























Jostan W. Lens. 














ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


NOTES OF A PAPER BY DR. W. SANDAY, IN THE 
EXPOSITOR.* 


The chief late investigators have been Bisho 
Lightfoot, Dr. Hatch and Dr. A, Harnack (0 
Marburg, Germany). 

Lightfoot: ‘ Synonyms, ‘ bishop and and pre 
byter.’’’ So in Paul’s Epistles; elsewhere in 
T.; andin Epistle of Clement of Rome tothe G 
inthians. 

‘* Recollection of the facts appears to have bet 
lost by the end of 2d century ;’’—there was nod 
tinct tradition for Jerome, Chrysostom, &c., 
draw upon. 

The two offices were very distinct with Ignall 
(even in shortest form ; 3 letters in Syriac). The} 
cess of change was different in different plae 
Ignatius was a witness for Antioch. But in Ma 
donia and Greece it was more uncertain. Epistles 
Clement to Corinth, and of Polycarp to Philip 
refer only to presbyters and deacons. As to om 
lists of Bishops of the latter part of the 2d cenlil] 





















































































































































*A leading English theological and critical monthly review. 








to suspicion. Epistle of Hermas marks 
ing from presbyteral to episcopal govern- 
























wt, In Gaul, the first bishop was Pothinus, 
he sq rtyred in 177- 
cy Rothe proposed [a weakly founded] theory that, 


» the fall. of Jerusalem, a council, under the 
ime moving of the Apostle John, established an 
jcopal constitution for the church. Ignatius, 
il] events, was the great champion of the new 
ier, which was afterwards consummated by Cyp. 


The name presbyzer was clearly borrowed from 
Jewish usage. Hatch brings much evidence 
show the connection between ¢piscopos and Gen- 
associations. In the Church, the episcopos re- 
ived and distributed the alms and offerings of the 
wple. Justin Martyr says these were solemnly 
sented to the presiding officer at the Eucharistic 
Close association is asserted between ‘‘ bishop ”’ 
i “deacons.” (So down to present time: 
uch-deacon,” the eye of the bishop, oculus epis- 


Presbutergoi among the Jews were officers of the 

mtdrion (Sanhedrin) or local court [sedect meeting 
elders?] They had special seats in the syna- 

gue. The ruler of the synagogue did not preach. 

pscipline was their chief function. As a commit- 
they came in contact with the Gentile associa- 

8; in which also there was a committee, gerou- 
whose members were presbuterot. At the end 
the first:and beginning of the second century, 

tipline was strictly enforced. A tendency existed 
power to gravitate towards the president of the 
mittee, Jerome said: ‘‘ Before factions were 
oduced into religion by the devil,” the churches 
te governed by a council of elders; ‘* but as 
mas each man began to consider those whom 
had baptized to belong to himself, and not to 
hrist, it was decided throughout the world that 
elected from among the elders should be placed 
the rest, so that the care of the church should 
lve on him, and the seeds of schism be re- 
The Didaché gives prominence to apostles (not 
twelve) and prophets ; thus linking on to Paul’s 
pasties. (I Cor. xii. 28, and Ephes. i. 12). Next 
them were the ¢eachers. Spiritual functions 
onged to these three. Prophets only might offer 
iempore prayer when presiding at the Eucharist. 
hops [¢fiscopoi : why not overseers #] and deacons 
te lower in office, yet allowed, in absence of 
ophets and teachers, to perform their services. 
ministration was their usual function. ‘* Apos- 
S, prophets and teachers received the gift which 
exercised by direct supernatural endowment. 
Hey Were appointed by God, not by man.” (W. 
May.) Eptscopoi, diakonoi and presbuteroi were 
pointed to a particular church. They were sta- 
Mary; prophets and teachers moved from place 
a missionaries [evangelists]. Yet these 
“$were not separated by impassable barriers. 
the apostolic age the condition of things is 

” ITim. v. 17, and I Tim. iii. 2. 
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W. Sanday says: 

‘« The first supernatural impulse would be [was] 
gradually withdrawn. [On this, J. Rendel Harris 
remarks: ‘‘ Zxit Spiritus Sanctus!”] The enthu- 
siastic age of the Church must come [came] to an 
end. And it would not be possible to draw a sharp 
line where it ended. Ordinary gifts would, after a 
time, take the place of extraordinary.” ‘‘ Here 
we have the key to the whole position. It was in- 
evitable that by degrees the standing officers of the 
community would attract to themselves the powers 
and prerogatives which the extraordinary ministry 
vacated. The visits of the prophet would become 
few and far between; and insensibly bishop, dea- 
cons and presbyters would step into his place. 
What was at first the exception would pass into the 
rule. The services of the church would be con- 
ducted by the bishop and his coadjutors, not only 
when there was no prophet or teacher present to 
conduct them, but as a regular thing. The pecu- 
liar value of the Didaché consists in this, that it re- 
veals to us the process in the moment of transition,”” 
This is W. Sanday’s summary of Harnack’s con- 
clusions. Lightfoot had very closely anticipated 
them. In the Apostolic Ordinances (or Canons: 
not the Constitutions) the order of officers named 
is ‘‘bishop, presbyters, reader, deacons.’’ The 
reader partook, subordina‘ely, at first, of the 
spiritual functions of the apostles and prophets ; 
‘* doing the work of an evangelist.” W. Sanday 
places the date of the Didaché about roo A. D. 

(To be concluded.) 


—~@e— 








From The Interchange. 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 





It is acommon expression, in speaking of the 
Christian life, to say that we remain as weak as 
ever in ourselves, as our strength is only from 
Christ. 

This is indeed a very important truth and we 
must always bear in mind that without Him wecan 
do nothing, but we must not carry this view so far 
as to lose sight of the development of character that 
a life spent with Christ necessarily gives us. If we 
look at a branch of an oak tree we say truly that if 
we sever it from the trunk, it, having no life in it- 
self, will die; but we recognize also the fact that 
in itself, it is not the same as it was when it first 
grew out, atiny shoot. Then it could easily have 
been brushed off and broken, now it can withstand 
the winds and bear heavy weights without break- 
ing. It has developed in life, in size, in strength, 
and in usefulness. The greater growth it has, the 
more does it partake not only of the life of the tree 
but of the appearance of the trunk. 

In the same way does the Christian, who daily 
gains his supply of life from Jesus Christ, become 
changed. He is less easily moved, he is more to 
be depended upon, more like his Lord, more help- 
ful to others. The way of righteousness becomes 
more and more natural to him. His power is great- 
er and grows greater. This similitude is carried 
out in the Bible where Christ says: ‘‘ First the 
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blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.” Again, we have frequent reference to the 
babes in Christ, the children, the young men, the 
strong men, and the fathers. In both these illus- 
trations what is omitted is as impressive as what is 
said. The history of the plant and of the man is 
made to typify the growth of the spiritual life up to 
a certain point and there it stops. That point is 
the place of full development. In the plant it is 
the ‘full corn in the year,’’ in thr man it is “ the 
father.’’ There is nothing said of the withering of 
the one or of the old age of the other. For life and 
death occupy different relative positions in the natur- 
al and in the spiritual kingdom. In the natural, as 
far as the individual is concerned, death sooner or 
later always gets the upper hand, life only holds its 
own by the birth of fresh individuals. But in the spir- 
itual world, the soul that is joined to Him who is the 
life indeed, goes onward always to fresh strength : 
death and decay and old age are unknown. If we 
are strong men, we are to become still stronger. 
In being born again we already know ‘‘ the powers 
of the world to come,’’ we have eternal life, as dis- 
tinguished from temporal life. We have come toa 
place where ‘ they reckon not by months or years,” 
for there are no months or years in eternity. 
Growth is conditioned, not by time, but by near- 
ness to Christ, and we have, therefore, those who 
grow in a week more than others in many years, 
in which case the former is spiritually older than 
the latter. In this life our birthdays are not 
measured by years, but by fresh revelations from 
our Lord. 

As long as we are in the body, however, the 
body and the outward things around us have not 
only their use but their influence. Outward events 
are often means of bringing spiritual blessing. As 
the days pass we learn by experience how to recog- 
nize the Lord in daily occurrences, and we learn 
how we may best carry on His work amongst men. 
Experience of this kind takes time, and by it we 
are taught lessons of patience and trust, which, 
however dearly bought, are worth the purchase 
money. While, therefore, our spiritual growth is, 
as we have seen, independent of time, the working 
out of the fruits of the Spirit in our lives is not so 
independent. 

The will of our Father is that we should go from 
strength to strength, but let us ever bear in mind 
that, however great our growth and development 
may become, if we leave our Saviour, we shall find 
that our strength was not in ourselves, and that, 
like the branch of a tree, we shall soon begin to 
wither and die. R. H. T. 


Arms and the man! And what seems manhood worth 

By the dull weight of arms so crushed to earth? 

from field and tactory its thews must fail 

To waste their strength beneath the load of mail, 

Accursed incubus that year by year 

Burdens the world with an increasing fear! 

The Peoples pine beneath its loathly load, 

Driven to ruin as by an iron goad, 

Meshed in a hideous rivalry of wrong 

‘Which whelms the weak and overbears the strong. 
—London Punch. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Arrica.—The noble English missionary [Bishop 
Hannington] is not the only one in Uganda wh 
has lately won the martyr’s crown. Mr, Mackay 
writes on June 26th: ‘It is now a full month since 
the bloody persecution of native Christians began, 
Those who were at the capital, and best kno 
were of course first arrested. About a dozen wer 
butchered at once. Several were mutilated. May 
were speared or otherwise killed in the endeavor to 
capture them in various parts of the country ; whil 
thirty two were burnt alive in one huge pyre,’after 
having been kept prisoners over a week. Of courg 
the great body of our people took warning and fled 
into hiding. A few of them have since come to 
hight, having got influential friends to intercede for 
them, and have been pardoned on the understand, 
ing, on the part of the king, that they renounce 
Christianity. But a large number still remain in 
hiding, able to move about only under cover of 
darkness.”’ 

Among the individual cases mentioned by Mr, 
Ashe was the chief blacksmith Malukaga Nua,a 
very earnest Christian, active in teaching, and most 
generous in receiving the brethren at his house, 
At the time of the Bishop’s murder he sheltered as 
many as eight of the Mission children. An active 
member of the Native Church Council, he wa 
burnt alive while confessing his faith and exhorting 
his executioners to believe. 


** And as that flaming path he trod, 
One walked with him of glorious form, 
One ever near in fire and storm ; 
And He was like the Son of God.” 


Another was Fredi, who, when Mwanga threat- 
ened to burn him and all his household, replied, 
‘¢T am a Christian, and Iam not afraid.”” Several 
of the martyrs were pages in Namasole’s court, boys 
who were as eager to teach as they were to leam 
themselves. The king wanted to kill a lot mor 
little fellows, but Namasole said she would not have 
mere children killed. The head-executioner re 
ported to the king that he had never killed men 
who showed such fortitude and endurance, and that 
they had prayed aloud to God in the fire. This 
caused merriment in the court, the king remarking 
that ‘* God not rescue them from his power.” 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church,’’ and despite the danger twenty-three mort 
converts have been baptized since the massacrt.— 
Friend of Missions. 

Kinc Joun or Apyssrnta.—On the death of 
King Theodore in 1868, Kasai, prince of Tigté 
assumed the name and title of ‘‘ John, king of kings 
of Abyssinia.” An enemy to all Europeans, he 
shuts his country against them, and does not allow 
any missionary to enter his dominions. The Bibles 
and Testaments printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in the common Ambaric language, 
and distributed by Bishop Gobat’s missionaries, 
have been diligently sought for by King John and 
burned. It is reported that he is much more cru 
than King Theodore. He goes about plundering 
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rillages with his large army, destroying the homes 
of the poor peasants, and butchering men and 
women for trifling causes. He is a conqueror and 
awild warrior, but not able to rule with justice, 
nor to improve the condition of his country and 
people.—Z- Waldmeier. 

In A PAPER describing a recent evangelistic tour 
in the Waterburg district, Transvaal, Isaac Shimman 
ays: ‘*One morning a young man came to the 
wagon and said to the interpreter, ‘Why do you 
ask if we will have religion? You only mock us, 
for you come for a few days and then go away 

in, We tell you as plainly as we can that we 
want a teacher to instruct us in the Bible; many of 
ware trying to learn, but,’ he added, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘ you do not want us; you are going away 
again, and will leave us in the dark.’ That appeal 
was more thanI could stand, and I hope to be 
able soon to have native teachers in full work at 
all such places,” 


THE increase of leprosy in the Sandwich Islands 
caused the Government to send all the lepers to 
live by themseives in the little island of Molokai. 
In 1873, there were eight hundred people on Molo. 
kai with no one to care for their souls. A young 
Belgian, Father Damien, touched with their needs, 
then went to live among them, and has since been 
doctor, nurse, magistrate, school-teacher, carpen- 
ter, painter, gardener, cook, and even undertaker 
and grave-digger for the stricken flock. At last 
he has fallen a victim to the terrible disease. He 
writes, ‘It is impossible for me to go any more to 
Honolulu on account of the leprosy breaking out 
upon me, but Almighty God knows what is best for 
my sanctification, and with that conviction 1 say 
daily, ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 


More than 30,000 copies of the Hebrew New 
Testament lately translated by Professor Delitzsch, 
have already been circulated among the Jews. In 
Galicia, Roumania and Bessarabia, whole families 
of Jews assemble in secret with their friends to read 
the Gospel. 

Extract from a letter by General S. C. Armstrong to the Southern 
Workman, 


OUR APACHE PRISONERS. 


Here, from 1875 to 1878, Capt. Pratt kept and 
taught his seventy Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Arapa- 
hoe prisoners of war, men of quite as guilty and 
cruel a record as their 450 Apache successors. 
And, by taking his second step at Hampton School, 
where seventeen of tne Cheyennes and Kiowas 
were brought, and his third step at Carlisle, Pa., 
where he has under his care about five hundred 
Indians, he opened and led the way for the Indian 
face into a larger hope and a new life. The work 
begun by Capt. Pratt in Fort Marion, begun in 

th, and done wisely, heroically, and in sacrifice, 

§ affected or will affect the fate of every Indian 
child on the reservations. 

When about five hundred of the most capable, 
Pure-blooded, and uncorrupted of United States 

ns—for such are our Apache prisoners—are 


captives in Fort Marion, it is natural to ask why 
should there not be done another work like that of 
Capt. Pratt? The question is proper, and the 
answer is, it can be and should be done. The peer 
of Capt. Pratt can hardly be found, but a faithful, 
competent officer could work great results. 

Forty-one, between twelve and twenty years of 
age, have been sent to Carlisle School, Pennsylva- 
nia. I found thatthere were about fifteen young 
married couples, from fifteen to twenty-two years 
of age, who, being married, could not go to Car- 
lisle. A few of the most promising of these couples, 
I hope, may in the Spring be sent to Hampton, 
to occupy some of our little cottages built for In- 
dian families. 

I learned that these captives desire of all things, 
a reservation to be assigned them; some place 
where they can go and work. They wish to labor 
with their hands; they beg for employment, and 
Gen. Ayres is very desirous to secure it for them 
here. A few of them have cultivated farms at their 
old homes that they will never see again. 

These are not men to be trifled with. They 
would rather die in some other way than rot in 
idleness here. The great thing is to scatter them. 
The young people can be easily managed; the 
problem is with the adults, chiefly women. After 
a few months of schooling, intermingled with more 
or less of labor that may be devised, their charac- 
teristics will be known to their teachers, their de- 
sire to improve be stronger, and selections can be 
made of those best suited to be sent among the 
farmers of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts or else- 
where, where they can learn good, practical, 
Christian ways. It will be hard to find provision 
forthe women. After some three years of life in 
civilization, the tribe might be allowed to come 
together, and establish itself at a suitable point. The 
officers in charge and the workers at St. Augustine 
have a rare chance to work out a grand result. 


THe Danes have a society known as ‘The 
Maiden Assurance Society.’’ Its aim is to provide 
for a class—single women of well-to-do families. 
It shelters and cares for them, and furnishes them 
with ‘‘pin money.’’ Its methods are thus de- 
scribed: As soon as a girl child is born to him the 
father enrolls her name in a certain association and 
pays a certain sum, and thereafter a fixed sum to 
the society. When she has reached the age of— 
we believe-—21, and is not married, she becomes 
entitled to a fixed income, to a suite of apartments 
in a large building of the association, with gardens 
and park about it, inhabited by other young or 
older ladies who have thus become members. If 
her father dies in her youth and she desires it, she 
has shelter in this building, and at a fixed time her 
own income. When she dies or marries, all this 
right to income lapses, and the money paid in 
swells the endowment of the association. Her 
father may pay for twenty years, and then her 
marriage cuts off all advantage of the insurance. 
But this very chance must enable the company to 
charge lower annual premiums, and make the 
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burden less on the father insuring. He has, any 
way, the pleasant feeling that his small annual 
payments are insuring his daughter’s future, and 
giving her a comfortable home and income after he 
has gone. The plan is said to have worked well 


f or generations in Copenhagen. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 7, 1887. 


VERY WILLINGLY we give place, in our corres- 
pondence, to a letter from Jeremiah A. Grenell, 
partially correcting some statements made in these 
columns a few weeks ago. Our information con- 
cerning Pasadena Meeting, Cal., reached us so 
directly from that place, that it seemed very un- 
likely not to be altogether correct. Lawrie Tatum 
has kindly sent us a letter from an elder of Pasa- 
dena, from which we extract the following passages: 

‘* As regards Jeremiah Grenell, we regret to say, 
he is not supported by Pasadena Meeting.’’ ‘I do 
not think there is one member that would consent 
to have an organ.’’ ‘* We have a belfry, and ex- 
pect to have a bell. I suppose it would be called 
a small steeple above a belfry.”” ‘‘ The first meet- 
ings were held here in the summer of 1882, at the 
houses of Friends, Pasadena Monthly Meeting was 
established 3d mo. 1, 1884. Atour late series of meet- 
ings, there were about twenty converted and re- 
claimed. The spiritual condition of the meeting is 
good. The attendance on First-days is about two 
hundred and fifty; some fifty not being members. 
We have a very interesting Sabbath-school, with a 
usual attendance of one hundred and twenty.”’ 


We regret much having unintentionally done ap- 
parent injustice to those who are, we are satified to 
believe, earnest and disinterested laborers for the 
cause of Christ. It is, at the same time, needful 
for us to re-assert the re/uctance with which refer- 
ence is ever made in our pages to anything which 
appears to be undesirable, unwise or objectionable 
amongst Friends. Far rather would words of en- 
couragement and congratulation always be written. 
There have been times, and there are places, where 
** pressing forward ” would seem to be the only to- 
be-wished-for watchword. But it is vain to ‘cry 
peace when there is no peace ;’’—or to shut our 
eyes to what we are sure are hindrances, because 
our hearts are full of longing desire for the success 
of the cause which we believe to be obstructed by 
them. 


HARD INDEED it is, sometimes it seems impossible, 
to keep an even balance, so that no weighty 
truth or principle shall displace another, and thus 
bring error upon the scales. 


Reading carefully the communication of oy 
valued correspondent, G. W. C., ‘‘ Thoughts For 
The Hour,” published this week, we feel that what 
she says is essentially true, and yet more also js 
true, which is not adverted to in her essay. There 
have not been, in the last quarter of a century, 
only or all ‘*mere surface applications,’ or 
‘leaving the old landmarks,” and “ drifting 
away,” amongst Friends. Much very earnest, de. 
voted, consecrated service has been rendered, 
under the guidance of the Head of the Church, for 
the restoration of the Society from the ‘apathy'r 
which had crept over it, with very ‘ unhealthy 
conditions,’’ ‘‘ paralyzing its missionary zeal.” 
Excessive quietism has given place, in many quar- 
ters, to lively zeal; the use of gifts has come, ia. 
stead of napkin-hiding in the earth; hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, have been, as George Fox 
would have them to be, ‘‘ brought off from all 
their own ways, to Christ, the new and living 
Way.’’ It would be as wrong for those who have 
known these gains and blessings to be granted, 
to deny or ignore them, as it would be to 
ignore the fact that it has not been a// blessing 
that has come to the Society in the changes of its 
revival period. We have been and may yet be 
obliged, however unwillingly, to speak often on 
these pages of the less hopeful side of this history; 
and most of all of the weaknesses which remain. But 
it is our profound conviction that it is the will of 
God that the Society of Friends should present to 
the world, not an antiquated, immovable ‘‘ model,” 
faultless in appearance but existing in and for itself 
alone, but a living and acting church, missionary 
and militant, a part of the great army of the Lamb, 
going forth conquering and to conquer through 
His power. Better even to risk committing some 
mistakes in the field with Him, than to be hedged 
about, ever so safely, away from it, as those who 
‘¢ need no repentance.’’ 


FINDING IT more agreeable to amend our own 
mistakes than to point out those of others, we call 
attention to the letter this week of Tomlinson and 
Blair, in regard to our too brief mention of their 
periodical, the ‘* School-teacher,’’ published at 
Winston, North Carolina. It is very encouraging 
to hear of the success of a first-class educational 
publication conducted by Friends in that State. 


PRACTICAL WISDOM, as well as interest in the 
welfare of the community, has been shown by those 
Temperance men who, when nothing better than 
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a high license law could be obtained, this year, by 
legislation in Pennsylvania, have used their in- 
fluence to prevent a most unjust and injurious dis- 
crimination between Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
and other towns, in the provisions and administra- 
tion of the law. In all philanthropy, that which is 
ideally best is to be aimed at: not rarely the dest 
possible must furnish stepping stones on the way. 
He who knew what was in man, said to His dis- 
ciples, of many things in His dispensation, the end of 
which is perfection, ‘‘ Ye cannot bear them now.’’ 


ee rer reer. 


DIED. 


BROWN.—At his home in Waynesville, Ohio, Third 
mo. 14th, 1887, Asher Brown; a member and elder 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 81 years, 

Although confined to the bed but 36 hours in his 
last illness, yet he had been much afflicted for many 
years, but constantly exhibited Christian patience, 
trusting in the Lord for sustaining grace in all his suf- 
fering. He was an active member in the church for 
many years, and a firm believer in salvation through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and through faith in His 
atoning blood, entered into everlasting rest and peace, 
He leaves a widow and five children to mourn his loss, 
yet they do not mourn as those who have no hope, for 
they have the blessed assurance that he is gathered as 
a shock of corn fully ripe, into the heavenly garner. 

GREEN.—Jonathan Green, a member and elder 
of Argonia Monthly Meeting, Kansas, and son of 
John and Rachel Green. 

He was born in Clinton County, Ohio, and lived 
within a half mile of the place ot his birth until 1880. 
He was married to Mary M. McPherson in 1842, He 
removed with his family in 1880 to Sumner County, 
Kansas, where he resided until his death, which oc- 
curred Second mo. 28th, 1887, being 69 years old. 
When he first came to Kansas there was no Friends’ 
meeting held near where he lived, and he with his 
children and a few others soon organized a meeting, 
in which he was the main standard-bearer. He said 
on his death bed that he had been trusting in his Sa- 
viour for sixty years, and he would recommend Him 
to all for their stay and support. He always tried to 
be faithful to his part. He said at many times his 
mission was to be a watchman on the walls of Zion, 
to be ready to sound the alarm at the approach of the 
enemy, He lived a practical Christian life. We be- 
lieve that he is now enjoying the presence of his Sa- 
viour. A short time before he passed away he gave 
particular instruction about his temporal affairs, and 
as his dear companion and children took him by the 
hand, one by one, sweet words of counsel and conso- 
lation fell from his lips. 


BUTLER.—Anna S. Butler, widow of John Butler 
and daughter of William and Anna S. Cooper, the 
former deceased, departed this life at her home near 
New Sharon, lowa, Ihird mo, 2d, 1887. 

The deceased was born in Henry county, Indiana, 
Ninth mo, 13th, 1846, and was in 4ist year of her age. 
She leaves two children—a son and a daughter, both 

bwn—to mourn her loss. She had a birthright in 
‘riends’ Society; was converted soon after her mar- 
Mage, since which time, in her own language, “ I have 
loved the Lord,” A few hours before her death she 
asked her children to meet her in heaven, and then 
—s them to the Lord, quietly falling asleep in 





WALLS.—In Matamoras, Mexico, of coast fever 
after fitteen days’ illness, Third mo. 21st, 1887, Willy, 
eldest son of Wm. A. and Concepcion A. Walls, in 
the 5th year of his age. 

On the last day on which he was conscious he said, 
God loves us every one. ‘Dios nos ama 4 todos.” 
His parents sorrow over their own loss, and rejoice 
over his gain. 

Christian Worker please copv. 


WILLIAMS.—Near Oswego, Kansas, in the limits 
of Lightning Creek Monthly Meeting, Lydia T. Wil- 
liams, wife of Nathan Williams, Ninth mo. 29th, 1886, 
aged 40 years. 

She was born in Indiana in 1846. In 1878 she 
moved with her husband to Kansas, where she labored 
er faithful companion, both temporally and spurit- 
ually. 

She was converted to Christ while young and was a 
diligent reader of the Holy Bible. She often testified 
publicly to her acceptance of salvation through the 
atoning blood of Jesus. It was the desire of her heart 
to bring her children upin the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

She leaves a husband and six small children to 
mourn her loss, “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.” 

COBOURN.—Died of neuralgia of the heart, at his 
home, near Salem, Columbana county, Ohio, Nathan 
Cobourn, aged 60 years and 7 months. He was a 
loved and worthy member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

A precious one from us has gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled. 

A place is vacant in our home, 
Which never can be filled. 


God in His wisdom has recalled 
The boon His love had given, 

And though the body moulders here 
The soul is safe in heaven. 





THEINTERNATIONALLESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
Lgsson 111 Fourth month 17th, 1887. 
JOSEPM MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN, Gen. xlv. 1—15. 
Gotpgen Text.—Overcome evil with good. Rom, xii. 21. 


The years of plenty came as Joseph had pre- 
dicted, and he gathered the surplus produce into 
granaries throughout the land of Egypt. During 
these years two sons were born to him—Manasseh 
and Ephraim. He gave them Hebrew names, and 
from this fact, as well as the meaning of the names, 
we see that Joseph in his prosperity remained faith- 
ful to the God of his fathers, and still looked upon 
Egypt not as his home, but as the ‘land of his 
affliction.” Egypt, as is well known, is dependent 
for its productiveness upon the yearly inundation 
of the Nile, which rises during the tropical rainy 
season in the mountains of Abyssinia, and over- 
flows the long, narrow valley of Egypt, leaving 
behind when the waters again recede a rich alluvial 
deposit, peculiarly adapted to the growth of wheat. 
In Pharaoh’s dreams the symbols of both the good 
and bad years came up out of the river (ch. xli. 
17, 18), showing that it was something uncommon 
in the action of the river which occasioned both 
the plenty and the drought. Exactly what this was 
we have no means of determining, but we may note 
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that an interesting parallel to the seven years of 
famine occurred in A. D. 1064—1071. ‘ This 
famine exceeded in severity all others of modern 
times. Vehement drought and pestilence continued 
for seven consecutive years.’’ It was caused bya 
diminution in the height of the annual inundation. 
Egypt bas always been the granary of the East, so 
that a famine there would soon affect the surround- 
ing countries, which doubtless also suffered besides 
from the drought which affected the rise of the 
Nile. So in the second year of the tamine Jacob 
sent his sons to buy corn in Egypt. From ch. xiii. 
1 we gather that they required some urging, and 
this is very natural, for the very mention of Egypt 
would immediately revive the slumbering memories 
of their sin of twenty years ago. As regards Jo- 
seph’s treatment of them, though rough and harsh 
in seeming, it was admirably adapted to its object, 
viz., to discover their present attitude towards their 
father and towards Benjamin, as well as to force 
them to the conviction that God had marked their 
sin towards Joseph, and to bring them to repent- 
ance for it. His behavior is a type of God’s method 
in dealing with human souls ever since. His par- 
doning love, bestowed before repentance had been 
wrought, would only lead to carelessness and li- 
cense. Cf. God’s dealings with David, If Sam. xii. 
1—7, &c, and Christ’s treatment of Peter after his 
denial, John xxi. 15, &c. 


1. Zhen Joseph could not refrain himself. 
When he had proved them and found them penitent 
for their sin, tender of their father, free from 
jealousy of Benjamin, and willing rather to suffer 
themselves than to let him suffer, then Joseph saw 
that he might safely allow his yearning love to show 
itself. 

2. And he wept aloud. Joy and sorrow must 
have struggled together in these tears, or rather 
sorrow turned into joy. The yearning for home, 
the thought of his father’s love, and the recollection 
of the bitter experiences of his early days in Egypt 
had all been stirred up with the sight of his brothers 
on their first visit, and now the moment had come 
when he saw from their altered demeanor and from 
Judah’s touching and noble plea that the constraint 
he had put upon himself was no longer needed. 
All the sorrow was turned into joy, and he wept 
aloud, so that the Egyptians and the household of 
Pharaoh heard him. 

3. J am Joseph. Hitherto he had used the 
Egyptian language. Ch. xlii. 23. Now he speaks 
Hebrew. They had known him as Zaphnath-paa- 
neah the Egyptian prince. Now he says, ‘I am 
Joseph.”’ The familiar voice, the too we!l-remem- 
bered name at once struck home the conviction 
that it was indeed himself. Doth my father yet 
dive? ‘Is my father really alive?’ The question 
shows where his heart was. He may have asked it 
too to quiet their fears by showing that he ac- 
knowledged them as his kindred. ‘* Your father’’ 
of ch. xliii. 27 has become ‘‘ my father.’’ They 
were troubled at his presence. The mysterious cir- 
cumstances which had tracked them on both visits 
(ch. xlii. 21, 22 and xliv. 16) were now explained, 


but the explanation was a terrible one to the guilty 
men. 

4. Come near, I pray you. Doubtless they had 
drawn back in fear from him. Jam Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. His thought is 
to dwell upon the relationship and to prove his 
identity, and that he forgave them whilst knowing 
the depths of the wrong they had done him, but 
doubtless each word went to their hearts with un- 
intentional sting. 

5. God aid send me before you to preserve life, 
Not one word of reproach, his only desire is to 
prove to them that God had overruledeall the evil 
for good. In these verses Joseph’s forgiveness is 
a wonderful type of Christ’s. It is given freely and 
tenderly, but not until the knowledye of the sin has 
been brought home to the sinful soul in such a way 
that it is repented of. 

6. Neither be earing. An old English word for 
plowing. 

7. And God sent me before you to preserve youa 
posterity. They had been reduced to such straits 
in two years that the remaining five years of famine 
would doubtless have cut them all off but for Joseph, 

8. So now it was not you that sent me hither, but 
God. It is no excuse for sin that God overrules it 
for good, yet to those who have truly repented of 
their sin may sometimes be permitted the comfort 
of knowing that others have not suffered from its 
consequences. Cf, Peter’s words on the day of Pen- 
tecost, Acts ii. 23, where he in no wise palliates 
the sin, yet points out that God had overruled it to 
carry out His own purposes. Also Acts iv. 27, 28. 
A father to Pharaoh. ‘‘ A friend and counsellor.” 

10. And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen. 
Goshen was a district rich in good pasture on the 
northeastern border of Egypt. 

11. And there will I nourish thee. Joseph of 
course supported his father, not ,from Pharaoh’s 
stores, but from his own private purse. To be 
generous with another man’s money 1s a vice and 
not a virtue. 

13. And ye shall tell my father of all my glory 
in Egypt. This was not from pride, but to induce 
his father to accept his invitation. Joseph in this 
1s again a faint type of God who urges us to pro- 
claim His glory, not from selfish motives, but in 
order to induce others to go to Him for help. 

14. And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's 
neck. Cf. xxxiii. 4. Benjamin was Joseph’s only 
full brother ; the little brother to whom his heart 
had turned with longing and love through all the 
years of his exile. 

15. And after that his brethren talked with him. 
Their terror was stilled by his generous forgiveness 
and love, and now for the first time since the day 
they sold their brother their hearts were really at 
rest. 


























PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Before God can grant us His forgiving grace 
we must be conscious enough of our sin to desite 
forgiveness. The consciousness of’ sin is the first 
work of the blessed Holy Spirit in ourhearts. 

2. So soon as we come in humility confessing ut’ 
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sins, God can reveal Himself to us in Christ Jesus, 
in all His tender love, not condemning but for- 
giving. 

3. Joseph exalted to a throne was not ashamed 
to own his brethren. Just so it is with ovr Saviour. 
Heb. ii. 11. 

4. When God invites us it is that we may abide 
in His kingdom and eat of the richness of the land. 








SCHOOL. 


SomE PHASES OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—The 
relation between school, college, and university in 
England differs in some respects from that in Ger- 
many or America, 

The university, theoretically, is made up of 
several colleges (Cambridge has seventeen, Oxford 
twenty-one). An exception to this rule is the 
University of London, which is really an examining 
board, with power to grant degrees after examina- 
tion, though efforts are now being made to change 
its character so as to make it a teaching institution 
as well. 

The other universities ‘‘ afford instruction ; hold 
examinations; confer degrees, prizes, and scholar- 
ships; maintain discipline.” In point of age the 
universities are older than the colleges, which are 
closely connected with them. They are corporate 
bodies which have the power of holding property 
and of exercising other defined powers necessary 
for carrying out the purposes of their incorporation. 
Their constitution varies somewhat, but that of 
Cambridge will do as an example. The Senate or 
governing body consists of the Chancellor* (prac- 
tically an honorary officer) ; the Vice-Chancellor, 
who must be one of the heads of the colleges, and, 
whether resident or non-resident, of the doctors 
and masters of the several faculties. A council of 
the Senate, eight in number, is chosen periodically, 
and all ‘’ Graces,” 7. ¢., university laws, must be 
approved by it before being submitted to the Senate 
to be voted on. The administration is intrusted 
chiefly to the Vice-Chancellor, aided by a few other 
officers, The university Professors are appointed in 
various ways ; some by special Boards, some by the 
resident members of the Senate, called the Electo- 
ral Roll, a few by the Crown. 

The colleges are also corporate bodies within the 
university, but distinct from it; their government, 
within their sphere, is in the hands of the Head, or 
Master, as he is often called, and the Fellows. 
Colleges have no power to grant degrees, but they 
provide instruction separate from the university, 
offer scholarships and prizes, and maintain dis- 
Cipline. The requisitions for admission to these 
colleges vary much; some only require the certifi- 
cate of a Cambridge Master of Arts that he believes 
the candidate fit for admission; and this, without 
further examination, enables him to become a 
member of the college, and later, on payment of a 
small fee, accompanied by some formalities, to be- 
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*The Chancellor of —— is the Duke of Devonshire, elected 
es: the Chancellor of Oxtord is the Marquis of Salisbury, elected 


come a member of the university as well. Other 
colleges, such as King’s, at Cambridge, and Balliol, 
at Oxford, require examinations for admission, 
which are severer than the first university examina- 
tion commonly known as the ‘little go.” All 
Souls College, at Oxford, is, I believe, alone in 
having no undergraduates, but is, one might say, 
an institution for the benefit of those who have done 
literary work, or who agree to enter into it. In 
some of the colleges very elementary studies are 
pursued—there being no examination, undergradu- 
ates come up for the purpose of preparing for their 
‘* little go,’’ and Czesar, Anabasis, elementary al- 
gebra, and geometry, and so forth, are studied. In 
this elementary work instructors in classics follow 
methods very similar to ours; in mathematics, I be- 
heve, generally written questions are distributed 
which are to be answered in writing within the 
hour. The word recitation is never used, and 
would not be understood in its American sense. 


In more advanced work the instruction is en- 
tirely by lectures. Every undergraduate who wishes 
to excel either in the college or university exami- 
nations has a private tutor, technically called a 
coach, who directs his studies, explains difficulties, 
and shows him how to work. A coach, for in- 
stance, works German with you, reads history with 
you, etc. In fact, coaching is a fine art, and a 
skilful coach with a good reputation often secures a 
large income, sometimes reaching fifteen hundred 
pounds steriing per annum. 

As in America, there are a number of institu- 
tions bearing the name of college which are not 
colleges in the strict sense of the term—such as 
Eton, Winchester, and Clifton. These are really 
high schools, which prepare for the universities. 
There is a kind of affiliation between these schools 
and certain of the colleges—thus, King’s College, 
Cambridge, has twenty-four scholarships appropri- 
ated to boys from Eton. These great ‘* public 
schools,’’ as they are termed, Eton having nine 
hundred pupils, are of world-wide reputation ; and 
excellent work, especially in classics and mathe- 
matics, is dene at them. It is, however, question- 
able whether their great size and popularity is not 
a disadvantage. More than one of the Cambridge 
professors told me that some of their best men came 
from small private schools, and in confirmation of 
this I was interested a few weeks ago to see that the 
Senior and the Second Wranglership, the highest 
honors at Cambridge, were gained by young men 
who had had their preparatory training at small 
schools. 

English educators seems to have taken as their 
motto the words of Bacon, ‘‘ Writing maketh an 
exact man.” From the primary school up, write, 
write, write, is the continual refrain. As soon as 


possible the lecture supplements the text-book, and 
far earlier than with us it supplants it altogether 
wherever possible. The pupils are held responsible 
for what the instructor says, notes must be taken, 
abstracts made, synopses drawn up, essays written, 
and, above all, written examinations held periodi- 
cally. I believe it was the President of the Johns 
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Hopkins University who wittily said there were 
only two classes in England, the examiners and the 
examined. One must confess that this is hardly an 
exaggeration. For, from first entrance into school 
life until the university is left, and even after that, 
if the India or civil service is to be entered, some 
examination or other must be passed before a posi- 
tion is gained; and not seldom the question rises 
whether to pass an examination rather than to gain 
knowledge is not the aim held before the pupil. 
The great value of written examinations is undeni- 
able, but that they may be overdone is now be- 
ginning to be acknowledged even in England. 


Young children of the well to-do classes, when 
it is practicable, are generally taught at home by 
resident or daily governesses and masters—French 
or German resident governesses are very common. 
Even when children attend day schools there is not 
unfrequently a governess to help in the preparation 
of the lessons. Boarding-schools for girls are not 
as numerous as those for boys, and boys, as young 
as eight or nine years of age are sent to boarding- 
school even from wealthy homes. 

In most of the schools the pupils are worked 
hard, the instruction in mathematics and classics 
being specially thorough. Writing Greek and 
Latin verse is still required at most, if not all, of 
the great public schools, and at some others, though 
ability to write Greek and Latin verse is no longer 
required for admission to Cambridge or Oxford. 
Not a few teachers, notably Professor Mayor, of 
Cambridge, still defend the practice, on the ground 
that it is one of the best means of increasing the 
vocabulary of the student and familiarizing him 
with the language. 

Perhaps in no one thing does the English child 
show superiority more than in his knowledge of 
mathematics. And all through the various stages 
of education the average English student appears 
to be much ahead of the average American in the 
accuracy and thoroughness of his mathematical 
knowledge. The University of Cambridge is un- 
surpassed as a place for the study of mathematics 
and physics. The very currency of the realm is 
an aid to mathematical study, tor any one who is 
able to reckon quickly and accurately in pounds, 
shillings, and pence has necessarily mastered much 
of elementary arithmetic. Questions daily present 
themselves and are rapidly solved, which I dare say 
would cause most of us who are not teachers of 
arithmetic to hesitate awhile before giving a confi- 
dent solution, ¢. g., what would be the cost of four 
and five eighths yards of silk at two shillings three 
and three-quarter pence per yard, with two and a 
halt per cent. discount for cash? One of the latest 
elementary arithmetics, Sonnenschein’s, is to a 
great extent made up of examples in sterling money. 

But if the instruction in mathematics and classics 
is good, so far as I saw and heard, the methods in 
geography are far behind ours ; elementary science 
also is often poorly taught. Habits of observation are 
gained by drawing, which seems to be taught to 
everybody. Instruction in history varies very much 
in quality. Literature takes a high place in the 
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school curriculum, and is taught chiefly by lectures, 
Physical exercise is a strong feature of English edu- 
cation. It is afforded mostly by athletic sports and 
by walking, the excellent roads and footpaths of 
England adding much to the pleasure of the latter, 
In many girls’ schools two daily walks are required, 
and twenty or more young ladies, accompanied by 
a teacher, used daily to pass our windows at Cam- 
bridge in fulfillment of such a requirement. Gym. 
nasia and gymnastic exercises are not so good or 
well planned as with us. 

The British Board schools, which are those most 
nearly corresponding to our public schools, I do 
not feel qualified to speak of particularly, as I did 
not see much of them, but they did not seem to 
be, relatively, as good as the private schools. 

In conclusion, fewer subjects taught, but greater 
thoroughness than with us, seem to be the mark of 
English schools. —Ad/en C. Zhomas, in the Student. 


THE SUMNER PRIZE AT HARVARD.—The prize, 
for which Charles Sumner bequeathed the annual 
income of $1000, has been offered to students in 
any department of the University. The subjects 
are ‘‘ The effect of military conscription on the 
frequency and duration of war ;’’ ‘‘ The experience 
of the past half century, in the light it throws upon 
the possible resort to arbitration as a substitute for 
war.” The prize is $100 and the essays offered 
must be in the judgment of the committee worthy 
of publication as a creditable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. 


PRINCETON is to have its Annex as well as Har- 
vard, and we rejoice to record the fact. The in- 
stitution will be called ‘‘ Evelyn College;” will 
give ‘‘ substantially the same course of study that 
is pursued at Princeton College, including the lec- 
tures of the professors, with examinations upon 
them ;’’ ‘‘ will have no sectarian character,’’ nor 
‘* will anything of the nature of co-education be 
represented in it.”” The building is all ready, com- 
fortably and even luxuriously fitted up, and the first 
term will open on September 28, 1887. A pre- 
paratory department is provided. Elective studies, 
except in the case of Greek, are confined to the 
Junior and Senior years.— Nation. 


THESE MEN !—A story is current about Queen ° 
Margherita, of Italy, and her reception of a pair of 
knitted stockings sent her by a little contadina. 
The Queen sent the girl in return another pair of 
stockings, one containing gold coin, the other bon- 
bons, and a note asking her to say which of the 
stockings gave her the more pleasure. ‘‘ Dear 
Madam the Queen,” wrote the child in reply, ‘‘1 
have had nothing but trouble with the stockings. 
My father took the one with the gold pieces and 
my brother the one with the sweets ! ” 


_—_—-+oo—___— 


LET us keep the feast not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

— David Hall, 
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RURAL. 


InDIAN CORN AND PHYLLOXERA.—It is announced 
from Austria—and what a chance if it should be 
true—that means have been found, at once eco- 
nomical and sure, of combating the phylloxera 
with success. Three large vine-growers of that 
country, in whose vineyards the phylloxera had 
commenced its ravages, remarked that some vines 
near which some maize had been planted had not 
been visited by the dreaded pest, although a little 
further away some exactly similar vines growing in 
the same ground perished rapidly. The idea in 
consequence occurred to them to plant some maize 
in the contaminated portions, which was done, with 
the excellent result that the phylloxera abandoned 
the neighboring vines. The fact is explained, it 
appears, not by the disappearance of the offensive 
insect, but by the marked preference it accords to 
the maize, owing to the substance of the latter 
being more tender. This maize, then, is an ex- 
piatory victim, being eaten instead of the vine. 
The means indicated are, it is said, to be applied 
to all parts of Croatia, a region where maize grows 
well, and where the phylloxera is very destruc- 
tive. It would seem that the plan is worth trying 
by vine-growers in all countries where the maize 
will grow.—Vick's Magazine. 


Pear BiicHT.—Successful remedies, reputed to 
be such, continue to be reported in the papers. 
One cultivator had his trees badly affected, and 
cured them as he supposed, by scraping away the 
earth from the roots, and applying potash, super- 
phosphate, lime, and other mineral fertilizers. The 
trees grew more vigorously, and the disease ceased 
to spread. Another coated the trunk and branches 
with a wash of sulphur, lime and copperas. A third 
applied iron-filings to the roots. Yet in other in- 
stances these remedies entirely failed. The disease 
usually makes its appearance for one, two, or three 
years, and then disappears. Whatever remedy was 
used just as the disease had run its course, had the 
credit of the cure. Nevertheless there are some 
general rules to be remembered. The Duchess, 
Winter Nelis and Seckel, are much less liable to 
the disease than many other sorts, and they may be 
planted with more confidence. At the West, and 
in many instances at the East, high cultivation is 
more apt to induce the disease. In other instances, 
imparting more vigor to the trees by manuring has 
lessened the liability to attack. Cutting off prompt- 
ly the affected limbs, has often arrested the spread 
of the disease, but failed in virulent cases; but it 
never does any harm. The treatment, therefore, 
which we would prescribe, would be a medium, 
healthy growth, with well ripened wood, avoiding 
tankness or succulence, prompt excision when the 
disease is seen, and selecting those sorts which are 
least affected.— Amer. Cult:vator. 


RaspBerRY CULTURE.—There is everything in 
slarting right in growing this fruit successfully and 
Profitably. Too many persons allow the young, 
newly-set plants to grow hilter skilter, when what 


is most needed is checking the new growth in season. 
Plants set in the spring should have their new shoots 
nipped off at the tip end, when not fo exceed one 
foot in height, and as the side branches grow, nip 
these off at tip ends when one foot to fifteen inches 
long. If a year old, allow them to get two feet in 
height and length when nipped off, and if set closely 
together in the rows, the rows form a perfect hedge: 
and too, when thus trimmed, the rows can be set 
so much nearer together. Then throw under the 
bushes a good heavy mulch and keep cultivator 
going between them, and our word for it, you will 
not lack for full crops of fruit for a number of 
years. To those that have old plantations of black- 
berries and raspberries, see to it in July or August, 
that the new growth does not grow up too tall and 
spindling, but nip off at tip end when mot more 
than three feet high. 

We have become satisfied that whether red rasp- 
berries are grown by the hill or row system, too 
many stalks must not be allowed to grow. We had 
a matted row plantation of Turners this season that 
we plowed out last spring, cutting the rows down, 
and where we cut down the narrowest, there we 
got the finest fruit. Too many stalks or suckers 
will make any red sort almost worthless. 

Red raspberries should be grown so as to be 
worked both ways—allowing three to five stalks in 
the hill—owing to size and stockiness. We find 
when grown in hedge rows the berries are not so 
large and fine as those grown in hills, and are not 
so easily picked. Of course they can be planted 
quite close together—say, for instance 4% to 5 feet 
each way, and if nipped back when growing, they 
require no stakes. Grown thus in hills, and each 
year a small forkful of manure thrown against each 
hill, a plantation will last fifteen to twenty years, 
especially if the old wood is cut out every year. 

It is strange to us, when there is such a demand 
all over the country for red raspberries—almost 
equal to strawberries—that so few are setting them 
out, while every planter is growing largely of the 
black raspberry. With us they yield as much as 
the blackcaps and sell for 20 to 30 per cent. more. 
Many make a mistake in setting them out on too 
rich soil, and they grow too much to cane and fruit 
too sparingly. They should be set on rather poorish 
soil, and after getting a crop or two, then mulch 
them in the hill with good compost. In this sec- 
tion, while others are adding largely to their plan- 
tations of blackcaps (largely for drying purposes, 
of course), we are extending our plantations of red. 
—Purdy's Small Fruit Instructor. 








Gop made the soul for Himself, and nothing but 
God can meet its requirements. To keep in the 
light—follow the light. Men all wish salvation, but 
according to their conditions. ‘* Come out and be 
separate,” is the Lord’s requirement. ‘‘ Lord, I 
wish Thee and the world too !’’ is man’s reply. Un- 
rest! unrest! written on the faces in the crowded 
streets, at the railway stations—everywhere—every- 
where! Hungry eyes bespeaking starving souls! 
Who will show us any good? 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PLAIN DEALING.—Lefter to General Grant from 

his Chief of Staff—afterwards his Secretary of 
r. 

, Berore VicxssurG, Miss., June 6, 1863, 1 o’clock A. mM. 

Dear General :—The great solicitude I feel for 
the safety of this army leads me to mention what I 
had hoped never again to do—the subject of your 
drinking. This may surprise you, for I may be 
(and I trust I am) doing you an injustice by un- 
founded suspicions, but if an error it had better be 
on the side of his country’s safety than in fear of of- 
fending a friend. I have heard that Dr. M’ Millan, 
at Gen. Sherman’sa few days ago, induced you, 
notwithstanding your pledge to me, to take a glass 
of wine, and to-day, when I found a box of wine 
in front of your tent and proposed to move it which 
I did, I was told you had forbid its being taken 
away, for you intended to keep it until you entered 
Vicksburg, that you might have it for your friends ; 
and to-night, when you should, because of the con- 
dition of your health, if nothing else, have been in 
bed, I find you where the wine bottle has been 
emptied, in company with those who drink and 
urge you to do likewise, and the lack of your usual 
promptness of decision and clearness in expressing 
yourself in writing tended to confirm my suspicions. 

You have the full control of your appetite, and 
can let drinking alone. Had you not pledged me 


the sincerity of your honor early last March that 
you would drink no more during the war, and kept 
that pledge during your recent campaign, you would 
not to-day have stood first in the world’s history as 


a successful military leader. Your only salvation 
depends upon your strict adherence to that pledge. 
You cannot succeed in any other way. As I have 
before stated, I may be wrong in my suspicions, but 
if one sees that which leads him to suppose a senti 
nel is falling asleep on his post, it is his duty to 
arouse him; and if one sees that which leads him 
to fear the general commanding a great army is 
being seduced to that step which he knows will bring 
disgrace upon that general and defeat to his com- 
mand, if he fails to sound the proper note of warn- 
ing, the friends, wives, and children of those brave 
men whose lives he permits to remain thus imperil- 
ed will accuse him while he lives and stand swift wit- 
nesses of wrath against him in the day when all 
shall be tried. If my suspicions are unfounded, 
let my friendship for you and my zeal for my 
country be my excuse for this letter; and if they 
are correctly founded, and you determine not to 
heed the admonitions and the prayers of this 
hasty note by immediately ceasing to touch a 
single drop of any kind of liquor, no matter by 
whom asked or under what circumstances, let 
my immediate relief from duty in this depart- 
ment be the result. 
I am, General, your friend, 
Joun A. RAwWLins. 

The retained Copy of this letter was indorsed by 
General Rawlins, as follows: 

This is an exact copy of a letter given to the 


person to whom it is addressed at its date about 
four miles from our head-quarters in the rear of 
Vicksburg. Its admonitions were heeded, and al] 
went well. Joun A. Raw ins, 

IMPROVEMENT in the laborer’s condition is im. 
possible without cutting down his drink bills. No 
social arrangement which man can make can benefit 
people who get drunk. No matter what wages you 
pay a drinking man, neither his condition nor that 
of his family can be improved thereby. There is 
no use in providing extra holidays for men who use 
them to get drunk. There is no use in cutting 
down the day’s labor from ten to eight hours, if the 
two hours gained are spent in arum-hole. There 
would be no use in making arbitration compul. 
sory, if one of the parties was likely to be kept 
from obeying the decision by liquor. There would 
be no use in handing over all the property in the 
world to laboring men, if they drink as they do 
now. They would soon dissipate it, and add no. 
thing to the store. 

So also in this city there is not the smallest use 
in reforming the charter as long as liquor-dealers 
remain a power in politics. It is they who prevent 
the execution of the laws, who fill the courts and 
juils with criminals, who thrust corrupt men into 
high places, who are at the bottom of all the shame- 
ful ‘‘deals’? and bargains which make so many 
good men despair of our Government. We owe to 
them more than to any one agency the filth of the 
streets and the wretchedness of our tenement 
houses. The ignorance and folly which put thou- 
sands of poor men into the hands of the rapacious 
scoundrels who organize the strikes, are their doings. 
The violence and disorder by which every strike is 
accompanied are their work also. Every group of 
strikers watching non-union laborers with murder 
in their hearts and eyes have a liquor store behind 
them; and are half full of bad rum, brandy, whisky, 
or gin. It was the liquor-dealers who supplied the 
boodle Aldermen ; it is their influence which keeps 
up the constant tinkering of the cigy charter at Al- 
bany. It is they who send thither the most power- 
ful lobbies in support of every bit of legislation 
which the sober, honest, industrious, and intelligent 
portion of the community dreads. And they do 
not simply supply an existing demand for liquor— 
they spread the craving for it. They enlarge their 
own market every day. They set up their bars be- 
side every school, and catch the boys of the com. 
munity as soon as they begin to think of being 
men. They attack labor at every point at which 
it can be most easily damaged. They make it un- 
reliable, wasteful, shiftless, improvident, unskil ful, 
When a steady man has a good place, they get him 
kicked out of it for drunkenness; when a laborer’s 
home is neat, orderly, clean, and comfortable, they 
convert it into an abode of squalor and filth, like 
the hut of the savage. There is no thinking maa 
to-day in New York who does not know that if the 
liquor bills and liquor-dealers of this city could be 
cut down even two-thirds, there would be an 1m- 
provement in our social and political condition 
whieh would astonish the whole country.—/Vaton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rome, Itaty, Third mo, 14th, 1887. 

Dear Friend :—Seeing W. W. Newell, Jr.'s account 

in Friends’ Review of R. W. MacAll, I feel like adding 
afew words of what I have personally seen of his 
work, particularly in Mentone this winter. At his sug- 
gestion we spent the winter in that town, and only 
missed three or four of the meetings held during that 
time, varying from four to six meetings a week. The 
female population of Mentone are strong Catholics— 
the male apparently without any religion at all. We 
were crowded out of the small hall there, and took a 
large one in the centre of the town; there the meet- 
ings were well attended, For one week our friend, 
Jules Paradon, of Nimes, led the meetings, and it 
seemed to me that the power of the Lord was with 
him, and I rather question whether he is not hiding his 
light under a bushel, The necessity for such men is 
so apparent that it seems a great pity that he cannot 
spare more time from his business, It was the first 
time that he had ever gone from home on a religious 
visit on his own account, and came to Mentone under 
the impression that he was to interpret for me. I told 
him the people were too anxious to wait for that, and 
that he must do the speaking. He has written me 
since that he has been out in the towns around Nimes 
working much to his own relief. This is one good 
thing the MacAll mission has done. The Lord bless 
him right through and through, for he is certainly one 
of His tried faithful humble servants, one who when 
he thought he saw no other place to work, though he 
did not approve of their methods, just pushed right in 
and helped in the Salvation Army in Nimes, and help- 
ing to bring many out of darkness into iight. When [ 
see how much many of the poor tools over here are 
doing, tools that our dear friends would think as use- 
less as 1 don’t know what, I shudder for the many 
polished workmen whom either our church or them- 
selves are keeping back from calling many to Christ, 
lam sure if they. would just trust in the Lord, as Mr. 
MacAll did, and go into His vineyard and work, they 
would have many calls to mighty or small works, 
mighty in comparison to what they are now doing. 
Souls are perishing; the Lord is not accountable for 
it, Are there not many in our church who are? There 
did not seem to be any one to take the treasurership 
of the Mentone Mission, so I did, relying upon three 
sources of support, as the expenses, some $400 or $500, 
were too much for us individually to bear, The two 
tarthly ones failed me entirely, but every dollar of the 
xpense came in without asking any one, except ot 
the two mentioned above, which failed us, It was a 
great encouragement to Mr, Anderson, the leader, 
and to all of us, to believe it was of the Lord. A few 
nights after the earthquake we were greatly surprised 
and distressed to find the Mayor had closed up our 
Meetings, on account of the belief that we helped to 
excite the people ; some one having so reported to him. 
As at that time the house was full, we were very 
anxious that they should go on, and many prayers 
were offered that he might change his mind, even 
though we knew he was opposed to them betore. 

The next day Dr. Vernier, a French evangelist, Mr. 
Anderson and myself called on him, and he apolo- 
ged for what he had done, said to go on with them, 
and that they, if anything, had his approval. I could 
hot quite understand his remarks, as he said he pre- 

td speaking in French, as he could express what 
he wanted to say better. We expected to leave Men- 
lone shortly, but finding all our nerves had been ex- 
“tssively tried by the earthquake and the repeated 








slight shocks, we came down here for a few days, ex- 
pecting shortly to return to England, 

Rome seems like a sad commentary on Paul’s 
being here and preaching to the people, and as I 
looked over ihe forum this afternoon, thought of the 
two sides of the question as I have seen them in the 
streets to-day; the handsome soldiers, arrayed in 
their handsomer dress, and the poor tax payers, with 
the blotches of sores on their faces, from not having 
sufficient and proper nourishment, it seemed as if 
they had refused him in his power and simplicity, and 
that the word preached had, like bread cast upon the 
waters, gone far away elsewhere. 

At present the MacAll Mission needs funds, The 
Mentone Mission was pecuniarily independent of the 
main work this winter, Jno. B. Woop. 





Winston, N. C., Third mo, 26, 1887. 


Dear Friend :—Thanks for Review in exchange 
with “ The School-teacher,” but is there not a mistake 
in the enclosed little notice of us, which! clip from 
No. 34 of Review, Third mo, 24, 1887, If “The 
School-teacher” is meant, we have no connection with 
A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y., who do, however, adver- 
tise on our first page. We edit and print our paper 
here, in the growing, prosperous little city of Winston, 
N.C. We are both Haverford graduates of '73 and 
’81 respectively, and the senior editor well and profit- 
ably remembers the instruction received from the 
Editor of the Review, then Professor at Haverford. 

“ The School-teacher” has the largest circulation of 
any educational journal published in the Southern 
States, and is rapidly extending its way North, we al- 
ready having a nice subscription list in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts and Ohio, 

_ Notice our brilliant list of contributors, including, as 
it does, names of many of the most noted educational 
writers of the country. This is in itself perhaps the 
best guarantee of the worth and ability that charac- 
acterize our publication. ToMLINSON & BLAIR, 





Pasapena, Cat., Third mo. 16th, 1887. 


Editor of Friends’ Review—My dear Friend :—l 
write to let thee know that the statements of thy cor- 
respondent in reference to this place are misleading, 
and Friends here feel grieved. 

My dear wife and I are here with minutes from Da- 
mascus Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, Ohio, libera- 
ting us for Gospel service on the Pacific coast within 
the imits of lowa and Kansas Yearly Meetings. We 
have spent some time visiting families and individuals 
in Los Angeles, Modena, and also at Wildomar on the 
California Southern R. R. about 100 miles from here, 
but have spent most of our time within the limits of 
Pasadena Monthly Meeting, which is large and the 
members scattered. The dear friends of Pasadena, 
Modena and Wildomar have kindly in part, and only 
in part paid our traveling expenses, and as for the 
organ, I have not heard it mentioned, except through 
the Friends’ Review. 1 do not think there is one 
Friend here who would wish an organ in their meet- 
ing house. 

I have no idea who thy correspondent is, but do 
much regret thecirculation of erroneous reports, as 
they are calculated to encourage the spirit of criticism 
and fault.finding, which is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the church. 

Personally, | am in favor of all our ministers re- 
ceiving a sufficient support to enable them to do all 
the Master’s will, nothing more, nothing less. 

Thy sincere friend, J=REMIAH A, GRINNELL, 
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YOU DIDIT. 





Little Bessie was dying. 

Her father had struck the child a blow on the 
spine while insane from the influence of rum, and 
confusion and terror overwhelmed the frantic 
household, for little Bessie is beloved by all. 

Among those of the neighbors who had gathered 
in amid the excitement was the rum-seller who had 
dealt out the poison in that neighborhood for 
years. He drew near the death-bed, and heard a 
watcher, who was wiping the death damp from the 
child’s beautiful face, say: ‘* That blow has killed 
her.” Little Bessie caught the whisper, and, rais- 
ing her eyes that were growing large in death, 
she fixed a dying gaze upon the rum seller and 
said: ‘* You did it!’’ and in a few minutes was 
dead. 

That group never forgot the dying child’s 
charge, and the rum-seller says that it haunts him 
day and night; and yet he continues to deal out 
the fatal beverage to his victims. Every one of us 
who does not rise up and assist in crushing this 
brazen serpent is guilty before God, and the rum- 
seller will say of us: ‘*They who are not against 
us are for us;’’ and more than one “‘ Little Bes- 
sie ’’ will say to us, ‘* You did it.” 

Yes, the wholesale murder of innocents will not 
cease until this traffic ceases, and to-day millions 
of voices are crying to us from the grave, ‘* You 
did it.”"— The Christian Home. 





AT LAST. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

0 Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine, 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold, 


Suffice it ifi—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 

And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 

The life for which I long. 


— Selected, 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


BY MARIA L, EVE, 





Does the world still wear on her brow the brand 
Of her base first-born, with the crimson hand? 


Does the old curse hold and the heart of Cain, 
Has she suffered thro’ all of the ages, in vain? 


Ye leaders of men, is it worthy or wise 
To wave the red flag in a people's eyes ? 


To rouse the old rage for blood and dispute 
As matadores madden the heart of a brute? 


Has the world rolled back to the realms of night— 
No reasons but swords and no right but might? 


Ye rulers and kings, with fate in your hands, 
O, pause and remember the wasted lands, 


The desolate homes with no warmth or cheer, 
The fatherless ones and the widow's tear, 


The maidens who weep for their lovers slain,— 
Your bravest and best—do these plead in vain? 


Nay, draw not your swords, O brothers, again, 
Forget, O forget, not the worth of men ; 


Remember the life that for love was slain ; 
Does that plead for peace, and plead all in vain? 
Augusta, Ga. —Amer, Advocate of Peace, 





Haverford College. 


THE JUNIOR EXERCISES will occur on the evenings 
of Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 7th, and Fifth-day 14th, a 
half past seven o'clock. All interested are invited to 
attend. 

Trains leave Broad Street Station at 6.15 and 6.45 
p. M. Returning, leave Haverford College Station a 
9.21 an 10.21 P, M. 


“THE ANNUAL.MEETING OF THE TEMPER 

ance Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will be held at the Meeting-house, on 
Twelfth street, above Chestnut, on Fourth-day even 
ing, Fourth mo. 2oth, at eight o'clock. 

Addresses are expected from two or three earnest 
advocates of the cause of Temperance. 

All persons interested in the subject are invited to 
attend, For the Executive Committee, 

JABEz Woop, Chairman, 


nem, nocaeibd 
HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
the Indian Aid Association of Friends ot Phila 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Arch Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth 

mo, 21st, 1887, at 8 P. M. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 
RICHARD Cappsury, Clerk. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BriTain—lt 
the House of Commons, the 29th ult., Gladstone 
sumed the debate on the Irish Criminal Law Ament: 
ment bill. His speech was widely commented up 
as an effective exposure of the feebleness of the Gover 
ment's reasons for demanding coercion, The sire 
of his reasoning is admitted by the Conservatives, 
is felt keenly by the Unionist-Liberals, more of whom 
threaten to secede unless the Coercion bill be redw 
to simple provisions against boycotting and the plas 
campaign, 

On the 31st ult, the Cabinet decided to abandon tha 
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ceuse of the Irish Criminal Law Amendment bill 
which provides for the changing of the venue from 
Dublin to London, in certain classes of criminal trials, 
thus practically removing the greatest cause of the 
Liberal-Unionists’ opposition to the bill. 

Inthe House of Commons, the Ist inst., Closure was 
carried by a vote of 361 to 353. and the first reading 
of the Coercion bill was agreed upon without division, 

The Parnellites regard Lord Cadogan’s Land bill 
with as much disfavor as they do Balfour's Coercion 
pill, and consider the eviction clauses in the former 
would operate entirely to the disadvantage of the 
tenants, 

Lord Hartington, at a meeting of the Liberal-Union 
members of both Houses of Parliament, explained that 
the Government had made the Irish Crimes Act 
Amendment bill a question of confidence, and said if 
the Liberal Unionists failed to support the bill, and in 
that way brought about its defeat, the result would be 
the advent of Gladstone to power. 

FRANCE.—The expulsion of M. Antoine from Al- 
sace-Lorraine has caused a profound sensation in 
Paris, It is regarded as a fresh provocation, intended 
jo exasperate France, and induce the French people to 
commit some act ofretaliation, which would be declared 
beyond toleration. M. Antoine will go to Berlin and 
insist upon taking the seat in the Reichstag to which 
he was elected. 


AusTRIA- HUNGARY.—Three cases of Asiatic Cholera 
have been discovered in Pesth, and the nature of the 
malady in each has been clearly established. 

ITaLy.—The formation of a new Cabinet has been 
virtually accomplished, Signor Depretis becomes 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Crispi Minister of 
the Interior, Signor Viale Minister of War, Signor 
Zanardelli Minister of Justice, and Signor Saracco 
Minister of Public Works, In the other departments 
the present Ministers retain their portfolios, 


Russ1a —Advices received from St. Petersburg fully 
confirm the report that another attempt has been made 
upon the life of the Czar, While exercising in the 
Park, he was fired upon by an officer of the army, the 
ball passing close to his person, 


DomEsT1C.—The President, on the Ist inst., signed 
the commissions of Charles S. Fairchild as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Isaac H. Maynard as Assistant 
Secretary. 

Itis not believed that an organization of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commissioners will be perfected 
before the last of this week. It is understood that the 
work of the Commission, when fairly under way, will 
be apportioned like that of the Supreme Court, each 
Commissioner taking assignment of cases, making ex- 
aminations, or conducting hearings, and then submit- 
ting to the full Commission, the result or finding. 

The President, on the 31st ult., directed the allot- 
ment of lands in severaity to the Indians on the 
Warm Spring Reservation in Oregon, 

The public debt statement issued on the 2d instant 
shows a reduction of $12,808,467 during Third month. 
Total cash in the Treasury, $45 3,117.086. 

The total coinage of the U.S. Mints during Third 
— was $5,195 906, including 3,020,380 standard 

ollars, 

The Governor of Pennsylvania has issued a procla- 
mation fixing Fourth month 22d as “Arbor Day.” 
He calls upon schools and citizens generally to plant 
tees upon that day, 

The Senate of New York, on the 3Ist., passed the 
Crosby High License bill by a vote of 18 to 14, and 
the bill now goes to the Governor. 

John Godfrey Saxe, of much repute many years ago 


as a humorous poet, died on the 31st ult, in Albany, 
New York. 

The Lighthouse Board is arranging for the improve- 
ment of the illumination of the Statue of Liberty on 
Bedloe's Island, in New York harbor. “A strong lens 
will be placed in the torch, five additional electric 
lights will be placed around the base, making thirteen 
of such lights in all, and a number of incandescent 
lights will be placed in the interior of the statue. 
The light to be placed in the torch will be one of the 
most powerful fixed lights in the world. It is intended 
more for the purpose of enhancing the grandeur of the 
statue than as an aid to navigation, as a light of much 
less power than the one selected would answer equally 
well for the latter purpose.” 

The thermometer marked ten degrees below zero at 
Ottawa, Canada, on the 3oth ult., and there was nearly 
five feet of snow on the ground. Snow fell at Louis- 
ville and Lexington, Kentucky, on the same day to 
the depth of ten inches, The snow was general in the 
interior of the State. There was a hard frost with 
ice in the districts around Norfolk and Danville, 
Virginia, on the 25th ult. It is feared much damage 
has been done to early fruits and vegetables. 

The report of the loss of the steamer Eagle, of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, has been confirmed by the find- 
ing wreckage from the vessel on Funk Island, off Bo- 
navista Bay. The appearance of the wreckage indi- 
cates that the vessel’s boilers exploded, and it is be- 
lieved that all on board were lost. She had a crew of 
250 men, 

The Hotel Del Monte, at Monterey, California, was 
destroyed by fire on the Ist instant. There were 300 
guests in the hotel, mostly Eastern people. No lives 
were lost, but none of them were able to save their 
trunks or clothing, and many ladies suffered severely 
from the cold on the hotel grounds, where they had 
to pass the night. The total loss, including losses of 
guests, is estimated at nearly $1,500,000. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


Sterling Sher Plt Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W. cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(180 North Fifth St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


—— 


Retailing Below Cost. 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
ASSIGNEE. 
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HAINES, JONES & CADBURY. 


1136 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


““‘MERSHON’” 
PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 
HEATER AND RANGE WORKS. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS 
With the Celebrated ‘‘Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest and most reli 
able testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FERRIS 


PATENT 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
Perfect in Fit for all 
% ages, infants to adults. 


: B EST:: Health, 
4 Economy, 
3 and Beauty 
am Descriptive Circular free 

FERRIS BROS. 


; Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 


NO OTHER. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. UNDER THE 

care of Miami Centre and Fairfield Quarterly Meet- 

ings of Orthodox Friends. High and healthy location. Tuition 

$1 per week; no other fees. Two commodious boarding houses 

on Phe club ‘plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary apparatus. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat, Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADEL PHIA, 
KANSAS CITY, 1th & Del, Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSASCITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


CONTENTS 
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HARTSHORNES HOUSEHOLD. 
MANUAL. 


1. Anatomy and Physiology: 80 pages. 
2. Hygiene: 345 pages. 
3. Domestic Medicine. 





Part I.—Causes, Nature and Signs of Die 


eases: 53 pages. 
Part IIl.—Remedies: 106 pages. 
Part 
Part 
Part 
Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 


Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pages. 


INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and Injuries; Of 
Of Poisons; Of 
Classes of Remedies; Of Sick Foods; Of Medicines 
and Other Remedies; GENERAL INDEX. 


Phila.: LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 


III.—Nursing: 40 pages. 
IV.—Special Diseases: 176 pages. 


V.—Accidents and Injuries: 50 pages. 
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> When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Review.” 





